





In the foreword to the first edition of his Handbook for 
the Study of Uniforms, published in 1896, Professor 
Richard Knoetel wrote: 


Although many distinguished books exist on the 
uniforms of individual armies and periods, there is no 
book, either in German or in any other language, that 
treats with the history of European military dress as 
a whole. 


To this broad, scientific approach the author devoted 
the book, and, in a larger sense, his entire work in the 
field of military research and art. This catholicity is 
the most remarkable quality of Richard Knoetel's art 
and writings, for in the end they embraced the armies 
of the world at large. 


Another important quality is the degree to which he 
combined the talents of an artist with those of an 
historical scholar. Here he was by no means unique, 
and today we have several men who rank easily as his 
peer. Yet it should be remembered that Richard 
Knoetel was among the first to achieve this position from 
which he set the standard for others. There have been 
numerous excellent artists in all periods who have ren- 
dered faithfully what they saw of contemporary military 
dress and equipment, but the patience and discipline 
required for accurate reconstruction of older and extinct 
types is quite a different matter. In this work Knoetel 
was in step with that great school of German historians 
who gave us what we now know as scientific history. 


Richard Knoetel was born on 12 January 1857 in 
Glogau in the German province of Silesia. His father 
had been an assistant master in a first grade classical 
school who, retiring early in life, had continued to 
satisfy his scholarly interests in philology and arche- 
ology and his love of drawing. As a young man the 
father had spent much of his time in the galleries of 
Vienna, and so the son was brought up from infancy with 
a taste for critical research and indefatigible sketching. 


‘For much of the information on which this note is based I 
am indebted to Herbert Knoetel, the son of the subject, now 
living in Berlin. 


RICHARD KNOETEL AND HIS WORK’ 
by Frederick P. Todd | | sa 
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Frequently Richard, with his father and his younger 
brother, roamed about the ancient fortified city of 
Glogau, sketch books and crayons in hand. There was 
much to draw, but the soldiers he saw appealed to him 
most of all. There were local garrisons and at times 
foreign troops camped in the area, and always the castle 
and the museums told of the deeds of arms the city had 
known since Frederick Barbarossa had laid seige to its 
walls in the 12th century. The picture books of Richard's 
youth—filled with scenes of the Crimean War, the 
American Revolution, the Italian campaigns, and the 
like—fascinated him even more, and soon from all 
these sources there grew the beginnings of the collection 
of military art and research materials for which he 
became so famous. 


After attending a classical school in Glogau, Richard 
moved to Berlin where he remained for the rest of his 
life. There he studied art under such men as Anton 
von Werner, and came in contact with the great military 
artist Adolph Menzel. Before he had completed his 
training he was commissioned to illustrate a book of 
considerable size, and so was forced to give up his 
studies and work independently. Like many commercial 
artists of the period, his principal activity lay in illus- 
strating current events for magazines, and he soon be- 
came one of the best known artists in the trade, con- 
tinuing until the photograph replaced the wood cut 
as the medium for this work. 


Knoetel in this period never lost his love for military 
dress and equipment, and he collected avidly all the 
while. He soon came to realize that in spite of wide- 
spread interest in military history in Germany, and the 
abundance of books and plates to be had on military 
dress, accurate and organized knowledge of uniforms, 
insignia and the like was rare. In 1890 he commenced 
his great series entitled Uniformenkunde, which at length 
grew to the impressive sum of 18 volumes, containing 
106% colored plates. There are few collectors who do 
not know these pictures, and many have cut their teeth 
on them. They cover the armies of most of the civilized 
world from the 17th century to date, contain several 
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Richard Knoetel in 1884. 


figures each, with a short descriptive note. With the 
third volume Professor Knoetel began to issue a separate 
text in German, which to those familiar with the lan- 
guage is as important a contribution as the plates them- 
selves. The series ended during World War I, after 
the death of its founder. 


In 1896 Knoetel issued his Handbuch der Uniformen- 
kunde, mentioned earlier, an encyclopedic summary of 
the dress of all European armies. In 1937 this book was 
republished in a greatly enlarged form by his son, Her- 
bert, in collaboration with Herbert Sieg. 


By the turn of the century Professor Knoetel was in- 
disputably the greatest authority on military dress and 
equipment, not merely of Germany but of the world at 
large. He had illustrated in whole or in part numerous 
military books, including C. von Zepelin’s Armies and 
Navies of Today, embracing volumes on Germany, 
France, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Great Britain and Italy; 
Dr. Pflugk-Harttung’s Krieg und Sieg 1870-71, and 
other histories of the Franco-Prussian War; as well as 
general histories, encyclopedias and children’s books. 
No list of the works he illustrated has ever been com- 
piled, and such a compilation would now be next to 
impossible, so vast was the output of military literature 
in the Germany of the period. 





About 1900 Richard Knoetel began to work in oil, 
and soon his large paintings of military scenes brought 
him increased success and new marks of honor. The 
oil painting was a favorite form of commemorative gift 
to regiments and military commanders, and Knoetel 
began to fill a niche in Germany approximating that 
held by Detaille or de Neuville in France. Commissions 
came from the highest level; in 1908 the Kaiser ordered 
designs from him for a painting of the action of a com- 
pany of the Guard Jaeger Battalion in the Bois de la 
Garenne, at Sedan, during the Franco-Prussian War, the 
painting to be a present from the Kaiser to the still 
living commander of the company. The artist executed 
three sketches, all of which ultimately grew into paint- 
ings. 

Richard Knoetel is believed to have painted at least 
fifty large military canvasses, ordered variously by regi- 
ments, cities, the Court and private persons. The cen- 
tenary of the German War of Liberation brought him 
increased orders, both for paintings and book illustra- 
tions. It is worthwhile to observe that in all this work, 
much of which called for emphasis on the bravery 
of the man or formation pictured, Richard Knoetel's 
broad interest in and knowledge of foreign armies, and 
his deep sense of historical accuracy lent an impartiality 
and absence of chauvinism that gives them a distinctive 
quality. One of the paintings of the Bois de la Garenne, 
mentioned above, found such public approval in France 
that it was reproduced there in several books, including 
a school text. 

It is Richard Knoetel the military scholar that we 
know least, however. We can picture the artist in his 
studio readily enough, but what about the historian and 
the materials he used for reference? His son has esti- 
mated that his personal collection comprised about 3,000 
books dealing with military dress and equipment, in- 
signia, weapons and the like, plus other works on general 
history, art and architecture. There were, too, a con- 
siderable number of regimental histories. Surprisingly, 
his collection of actual uniforms and weapons was quite 
small; he relied on examples in museums and on the 
pictures of these objects he had on file. 

The essence of his reference collection lay in his 
folders of original and contemporary sketches, prints, 
photographs, clippings from numerous magazines and 
newspapers, and manuscript notes—the corpus that is 
the mark of the scholar. It was placed in specially con- 
structed wall lockers and consisted of folders about 14 
x 20 inches in size, arranged by states, and within these 
by periods and types of troops. The pictures were 
pasted loosely on paper, and the user was guided toward 
the proper locker and folder by a system of small painted 
flags and subordinate designations. Knoetel paid special 
attention to the creation of schematic diagrams and 
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Offizier im Ueberzieher. Generalleutnant. 

Infanterie-Korporal Infanterie-Sergeant Iofanteristen Infanterie-Offizier . 
feldmarschmissig. zur Parade. feldmarschméssig u.i. Mantel. in Feldaniform. 
>a) ~ 
Dieses und das folgende Blatt dirften insofern auf ein gewisses Interesse Anesprach machen, als in die dargeatellie 
Uniformperiode der Birgerkrieg fallt. Im Jahre 155s wurde an Stelle des Czakos der Hut eingefibrt, der ausser dem besouderen 
Abzeichen der Waffe noch die Regimentsnummer und den Kompagniebuchstaben trog. Letstere beiden Bezeichaungen auch auf der 
Feldmiitze. Die Offiziere hatten simtlich goldene Epauletts mit starken goldenen Franzen. Im Felde waren indessen nar Achseleticke 
getragen in der Form breiter Epaniettha!ter (Passanten). Die Kangauszeichnunger bestancen in besonderen Abzeichen auf den 
Epautetis und den Achselsticken (bei diesen in betden Ecken, sodass das Abzeichen von yorn, wie vom Ricken e:kenabar war). 
Der Leutnant trag gang leeres Feld, der Oberleutnant 1 Borte, der Haoptmann 2, der Major 1 Palmetie, desgl. der Oberstleutnant. 
der Oberst einen Adier, der Brigade-General 1 Stern, der Generalmajor 2, der Generallentnant 3 Sterne. 
- . t q 
Kndtel, Unifermenkunde. Nand X\ No. 39 Veriag von Max Rabenzien in Ratheno w. 


Some American Civil War Uniforms. A typical plate from the Uniformenkunde. 
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An illustration by Knoetel for a popular book on Queen Lusse of Prusssa. 


charts—the schemas made familiar by the Moritz Ruhl 
books are an example—which gave a quick overall view 
of changes in organizations, uniforms and insignia. The 
collection was kept intact and increased in importance 
by his son until recent years. Surviving attacks by 
American and British bombers, it finally fell victim 
to a Russian shell on the last day of World War II and 
was largely destroyed. 


Richard Knoetel, together with Jany, von Ubisch 
(then Director of the Zeughaus) and Judge Mila, 
founded on 1 December 1898 the Gesellschaft fiir 
Heereskunde, a society for military studies. Field 
Marshal von Mackensen later became its patron. Its 
members met monthly, to discuss, not problems of tactics 
Or strategy and not military operations, but rather the 
organization and equipping of armies, with particular 
stress upon physical objects, upon military institutions, 
and upon uniforms and related subjects. This society 
continued into World War II and at one time or another 
included all of the persons in Germany interested in the 
field. In the early days it issued no journal. The 


Zeitschrift fiir Heereskunde was not published until 
after Richard Knoetel’s death. 


Of all his many activities, however, Uniformenkunde, 
begun in 1890 and ended in 1918, was Richard Knoetel's 
greatest contribution to the study of military dress. It 
was, too, a constant struggle against deadliness, budgets 
and the masters of the printing press. Noting today its 
orderly procession of numbered plates and volumes it is 
hard to realize the irregularities attending its publication. 
It received no subsidy of any kind and usually showed 
little or no profit. On the average its original edition 
appeared with some 300 copies, but demands for single 
plates, or for series covering special topics, led to fre- 
quent reprintings. A large reissue of the plates occurred 
in the 1920's when 800 of the original 1060 were put 
on the market, arranged chronologically instead of in 
series. It is no wonder, therefore, that while the plates 
are quite commonly met with, a complete collection of 
all 1060 is quite rare. 


The Uniformenkunde plates were made in the only 
practicable way open, even today, to the publishers of 
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small-run colored pictures. Richard Knoetel first drew 
his picture in pen and ink. This was reproduced in 
the correct size by photo-engraving; then cut and text 
were printed in as many copies as needed. These, finally, 
were hand colored by means of stencils from color 
samples prepared by the’artist, a color process much more 
common fifty years ago than now. It was (and is) a slow 
and tedious method of publication; the artist or someone 
else must check the picture at at least five stages and 
not uncommonly at as many more. Richard Knoetel’'s 
son has noted that much idealism was called for from 
editor and pubiisher, and that the issues were at times 
gotten out far from punctually. 

Richard Knoetel worked largely as an independent 
artist and scholar. Apart from nine years as teacher of 
free hand drawing and painting at the Military Technical 
Academy, in Berlin, he was never in government em- 
ploy. He served as honorary member of the purchasing 
committee of the Zeughaus, that great military shrine 
and museum in the German capital, and was often called 
upon as consultant on exhibits. Yet most of his official 
work was based upon government commissions. He 
designed new army clothing, he planned the uniform 
displays used in the German exhibit at Paris in 1900, 
and he gave his services on different commissions and 
boards, but he ever remained the civilian called in be- 
cause he was recognized as the outstanding authority. 

It is of some significance that almost the last work 
of Knoetel’s lifetime was sixteen colored drawings of 
French troops of the 1814 Magdebourg garrison, which 
he did for Commandant Bucquoy’s great series on 
Napoleonic uniforms. Few if any other non-Frenchmen 
have been invited to participate in this, or any other, 
of the classic French series on military dress. 

After a life unusually rich in creative activity, Pro- 
fessor Knoetel died, following a brief illness, in April 
1914. Those who knew the artist speak of him with 
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LES UNIFORMES DU I" EMPIRE 
10! Série La garnison de Magdebourg en 1814 
5. — Cavalerie demontee (?) 
Dismounted cavalry of the Magdebourg garrison. One of 
Knoetel’s contributions to the Bucquoy series. 

real affection. He was quiet and friendly, with an 
ability to inspire the best in others, and always with 
a genuine desire to help persons interested in his 
chosen field, no matter from where they came. 





Two engravings by J]. Akin and Wm. Kneass for an American manual for all arms c. 1805-1810. No text for this manual bas 
been found. 
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IT'HE PLATES 


INDEPENDENT COMPANY OF CADETS, MASSACHUSETTS 
BAY COLONY, 1772-1776 


(Plate No. 29) 


The MILITARY COLLECTOR & HISTORIAN carried 
as Plate No. 25 a picture of the Independent Corps of 
Cadets, 1858-1864. We again present the unit (now 
the 126th Heavy Tank Battalion) as it appeared in the 
years immediately preceding the American Revolution— 
a chartered volunteer militia company of Boston. 


John Hancock, already marked by the British for his 
leadership in revolutionary activities, was its lieutenant 
colonel commandant at the time. In 1774 the Cadets 
returned to General Gage the standard he had presented 
them and thereby formally indicated their allegiance to 
the American cause; in the same year Hancock became 
president of the first Massachusetts Provincial Congress. 


It was, however, for more innocent and pleasant mat- 
ters that the Cadets met at the Bunch of Grapes Tavern 
in the spring of 1772; along with other business they 
were going to select a new uniform. The minutes of 
these meetings are still preserved by the organization and 
are given below. It is interesting to note that in spite 
of its strong Whig sentiment, the company selected 
the traditional red of the British foot. The Declaration 
of Independence and the blue coat lay four years ahead. 

At an Adjournmt of the Meeting of the Compy 
Apr:22 1772 at the Bunch of grapes 
PRESENT Collo Hancock 


Collo Coffin 
Major Hubbard 


The report of the Committee appointed to settle 
the uniform of the Company being read, A— 
Motion was made and seconded wether said Report 
be agreeable to the Company, it was almost unani- 
mously voted in the affirmative and orderd to be 
recorded— 


The Committee appointed to settle the uniform of 
the Company beg leave to report made the following 
Report— 


FIRST that the pattern of the Cloath be as follows: 
viz the Coat to be of Scarlet broad Cloth with a 
narrow Round Cuff and a narrow Lapell of white 
Cloth, the Lapell to be the length of the waist of 
the Coat and a fall down Cape the Colour of the 
Lapell, the Buttons to be plain white Mettle wash'd 
wth silver, the Waistcoat and Breeches to be white 
wth the same Buttons. 


SECONDLY that the Hatt be small decorated wth 
a large spangle’d Button and Loop, Silver Loopings, 
a silver Band and Tossell, and common Cockades. 


THIRDLY that the Company appear wth white 
Linnen spatterdashes to be made to come just over 
the Knee and headed wth a broad hem. 

allowance must be made above the knee for kneel- 
ing, in the flirings; to Buckle wth a black garter 
below the Knee, the Buttons to be black horn 
Small and placed at the exact distance of one Inch 
from each other, the Buckles to be of white Mettall. 


FOURTHLY that on muster days every Gentln 
appear wth a white Stock and a ruffled shirt the 
Wiggs and hair to be dressed at the sides club’d 
behind and well powder'd. 


H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 


MARYLAND VOLUNTEER MILITIA ARTILLERY 


(Plate No. 30) 


The artillery supporting the force’ of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania Volunteers that opposed the British ad- 
vance on Baltimore in September 1814 consisted of 
companies of the Ist Maryland Artillery Regiment of 
Baltimore. Assigned to the Regiment at this period 
were the: 


Washington Arrtillerists 

Ist Baltimore Volunteer Arrtillerists 
Baltimore Independent Artillerists 
Eagle Artillerists 


Columbian Artillery Company 
Franklin Artillerists 

United Maryland Arrtillerists 
American Artillery Company 
Baltimore Union Artillerists ' 


Most of these companies had seen service in 1813. 
Two, the Franklin and American companies with six 
6-pounders, had fought at Bladensburg; and September 
1814 saw the Washington and Baltimore Independent 


‘ William M. Marine, The British Invasion of Maryland, 181 2- 
1815, Baltimore, 1913; muster rolls, National Archives. 
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companies serving the big guns at Fort McHenry. All, 
in one way or another, took part in the defense of their 
city, the Baltimore Union Artillerists with their 4- 
pounders being selected to accompany the advance force 
under General Stricker which on 12 September actually 
came to grips with the British. 


Several relics of the dress and equipment of these 
companies remain today, but the most important source 
on their uniforms are the two paintings made of the 
Battle of North Point by Thomas Ruckle which hang 
in the Maryland Historical Society. Ruckle was from 
Baltimore, a journeyman painter by trade, and he served 
in the battle with the 5th Maryland Infantry. In his 
picture of the assembly of troops on the 13th of Septem- 
ber he shows the men and guns of one of these com- 
panies as they maneuvered into position to face the ex- 
pected British attack which never came. It is not 
certain, however, which company it was. 


The artillerymen in their blue coats with red facings, 
and the chapeaux bras, closely resemble the Regular 
Army's Regiment of Artillerists of a year or so earlier. 
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The dress regulations issued by Maryland in 1812 specify 
just such a uniform: 


Artillery, long dark blue coats faced with red, red 
collar and cuffs, yellow buttons, blue pantaloons, black 
gaiters or half boots and chapeaux bras.” 

In the painting the company is shown in white panta- 
loons, for the season was warm and they were in their 
summer uniform. The musician is shown in red in 
accordance with the universal custom of the period 
with both Regulars and Volunteers. 


The mattross carries an ammunition pouch, a bricole 
(drag rope) and, in his hand, a linstock and a portfire 
stock. Of course, no one man would handle all these 
items; he is assumed here to be handing out the equip- 
ment as specified by Tousard’s manual.” Another of 
Tousard’s instructions has been observed in the picture: 
the mattross has removed his knapsack and left it at the 
caisson before moving forward to serve his gun. 

H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 


* The Maryland Militia Hand Book, Annapolis, 1824, 21. 
* Louis de Tousard, American Artillerist’s Companion or Ele- 
ments of Artillery ..., 3 vols., Philadelphia, 1809. 


CORPS OF ARTILLERY, 1814-1821 


(Plate No. 31) 


In May 1814, while the War of 1812 was still at its 
height, the three foot artillery regiments of the Regular 
Army were consolidated into a single Corps. By this 
change the inequalities in organization and promotion 
between the old Regiment of Artillerists of the “peace 
establishment” and the new 2d and 3d Regiments of 
the “additional military force” were wiped out. The 
new Corps contained twelve battalions of four com- 
panies each, but since the Corps had no top commander 
its battalions led dispersed, uncoordinated existences 
without the proper technical supervision. In June 1821 
the Corps was abolished, and its companies were shuffled 
with those of the Regiment of Light Artillery to form 
the Ist through 4th Regiments of Artillery.’ 


By the time of the 1814 change the difference in 
clothing between the old and new artillery regiments 
had ended. All the Corps now wore the severely plain 
dress which had been established by the regulations of 
1 May 1813. Chapeau bras (except for officers) and 
felt caps had been replaced by the new leather caps 
with their raised front pieces resembling the British cap. 
All red was removed from the coats, and the overalls, 


‘ William E. Birkhimer, Historical Sketch of the . . . Artillery, 
United States Army, Washington, 1884, 38-46. 


which had once buckled under the shoes, had been 
altered to trousers. Except for the cap (on which he 
erred badly) and smaller details, this is the uniform 
shown by Ogden in Plate XIII of his large series. 


The cap and breast plate illustrated are based upon 
existing specimens in the museum at Valley Forge, and 
the Jenny Wade Museum at Gettysburg, respectively. 
Their use by the Corps is, at the moment, merely sur- 
mise for there is no mention in regulations as to the 
device the Corps would bear on its caps and belts. 
The earlier artillery cap plate, illustrated on Plate 9 of 
this series, seems no longer appropriate since it contains 
a regimental number. For years, furthermore, the artil- 
lery button had borne the device of an eagle on a 
cannon, and Mr. Johnson brings out in his Uniform 
Buttons that this device was continued until 1821.’ 
It seems plausible, then, that this eagle-on-cannon de- 
vice was also on the plates, and it has been so drawn. 
It is possible, of course, that the widely scattered and 
poorly supervised battalions were forced by the scarcity 
of supplies and the problems of transport to wear 
whatever cap plates they could find. 

H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 


* David F. Johnson, Uniform Buttons, American Armed Forces, 
1784-1948, Watkins Glen, N. Y., 1948, plates 5 and 6. 
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GRENADIER COMPANY, BRITISH 38th FOOT, 1775-1776 


(Plate No. 32) 


Among the British light infantry and grenadiers who, 
under Lieut. Col. Francis Smith, set out from Boston 
on the night of 18 April 1775 on the ill-starred march 
to Concord and Lexington was the Grenadier Company 
of the 38th Regiment of Foot. The Regiment had been 
one of the first corps to be sent from Ireland to America 
as trouble began to threaten here, arriving at Boston in 
July or August 1774.’ 


As noted above, the grenadier and light infantry com- 
panies of the British regiments in Boston were detached 
and employed as a unit in the Concord affair. This 
system persisted throughout the war, the Grenadiers of 
the 38th becoming part of the lst Grenadier Battalion 
under Col. Meadows in late 1775 and thereafter serving 
apart from their Regiment.’ As such they fought at 
Bunker Hill, and it is probable that this is the company 
pictured by John Trumbull in his painting of that battle. 


The uniforms shown arte based in general upon the 
Royal Warrants of 1768." The lace peculiar to the 
38th is reproduced here in actual size in order to show 
the detail. The men are in the normal field uniform, 
and wear low spatterdashes instead of the higher black 
leggings used for parade. Their grenadier caps are 
based on existing specimens described as worn in 1775- 
1776 by the Grenadier Company of the Royal Marines, 
pictured in Colonel C. Field's Britain’s Sea Soldiers. 


“The Diary of Lieutenant John Barker,” in Journal of the 
Society for Army Historical Research, VIIi (April, 1928), 83. 
*C. T. Atkinson, “British Forces in North America, 1774- 
1781,” in Journal A.H.R., XVI (Spring, 1937), 3-23. 

* Charles M. Lefferts, Uniforms of the American, British, French 
and German Armies in the War of the American Revolution, 
1775-1783, New York, 1926, 175-192. I am indebted to Mr. 
Cecil C. P. Lawson of London for considerable help in the 
determination of these uniforms. 
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The plate is the “universal type” authorized in 1768 
and used by all but a few regiments.’ 


The officers’ coats of the 38th Foot were lappelled 
in the same style as those of the men but had silver laced 
button holes. Silver epaulets were worn on each shoulder 
by Grenadier and Light Infantry officers, and their gor- 
gets were of the same metal with the King’s arms and the 
regimental number. Their sword hilts were also of 
silver, and crimson silk sashes were fastened around 
their waists. 


All of the men wore wings with six loops of the 
regimental lace. Sergeants wore crimson worsted sashes 
with a stripe of the color of the facing of the Regiment, 
and those of the Grenadier Company carried a fuzil in 
place of the halberd carried by the sergeants of the 
battalion companies. Corporals wore a silk epaulet 
(really pleated cords like aiguillettes) on their right 
shoulder. 

H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 


*See Journal A.H.R., XXVIII (Spring 1950), 42, 43. The 
plate illustrated in detail is taken from this note by Mr. A. R. 
Cattley. 


COLLECTOR’S FIELD BOOK 


REMINGTON DRAWING OF THE FIRST CITY 
TROOP OF PHILADELPHIA, 1888 
Illustrated on the opposite page is an original wash 
drawing in black and white by Frederic Remington. It 
was made as a section of a full page of other drawings 
for illustrations in Harpers Weekly in November 1888. 
Remington has written on the back of the drawing: 
“Evolutions of the First City Troop of Philadelphia, 
the winners in the cavalry drill contest at the New York 

Horse Show”. 


The uniform is evidently the mounted undress of the 
period: white breeches, shiny black boots, dark blue 
shell jacket without braid, and a soft visorless cap of 
the pill box type. 


Whether the dashing trooper “sliced the lemon” is 
a moot question. Mr. Remington does not tell us, and 
we will never know. 


A. M. Craighead 
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First City Troop of Philadelphia, 1888. 
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CONFEDERATE CANTEEN 

The majority of canteens carried by Confederate troops 
appear to have been flat tin canisters similar to the 
earlier wooden types which also saw service, or those 
of Federal issue within the bounds of the Confederacy 
at the outset of the war or captured later. Here, how- 
ever, is an ingenious wooden canteen along the lines 
of the Federal article. It is fashioned from two lathe 
turned wooden (maple?) platters nailed together with 
eleven short nails on one side countered by twelve more 
from the other. The nails are countersunk and puttied 
over. The mouthpiece was probably supplied from a 
salvaged metal canteen, and three metal staple-like pieces 
of iron contain the 66 x 1% inch tan web carrying 
strap which was perhaps later nailed into place. 


Two sets of initials are carved in it and under the 
“W W B?” is incised “4th G. V.” This may designate 
the 4th Georgia Volunteer Infantry, which served in all 
the major campaigns of Lee’s Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia from Seven Pines to Appomattox. 


Robert L. Miller 
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LIGHT INFANTRY CARTRIDGE BOX, c. 1810- 
1820 

On the opposite page are a pattern and sketches of a 
light infantry cartridge box. The specimen on which 
these drawings were based was purchased many years 
ago at the Boston Antique Shop. Nothing was known 
of its origin, but it was presumed to be militia or 
volunteer equipment of Massachusetts or an adjoining 
state. The belt and pouch are black grain or harness 
leather and are in a very fragile condition. The clasp 
or hook is missing from the flap, but it was originally 
of sheet iron, the same as its socket. The pattern of 
clasp and socket indicate an early date. The belt is 
somewhat impractical in that the heavy weight of the 
box turns down the top edge of the belt to a line with 
the narrow strap and buckle which fasten it at <he back. 

Nineteen of the original paper cartridges were still 
in the box. About fifteen of these are complete and 
reasonably sound. The paper wrapping is pasted at the 
ball end and twisted at the other end in the French 
manner which became popular in America from the 
middle of the Revolution through the early years of the 
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Top view of breech of Ferguson rifle. Note the sling swivel, sight, and serial number 2. Courtesy, W. G. C. Kimball. 


19th Century. The powder is very coarse and of uneven 
grain. The balls measure approximately .67, indicating 
that they were designed for a .69 caliber gun. This was 
the standard U. S. musket caliber from 1795 until 1855, 
and it was also the caliber of the French musket used 
in the Revolution. 


The terminal date of about 1820 is fixed by the con- 
struction of the box and of the cartridges. It certainly 
could not date much after the War of 1812. It is 
probable that the pouch was made and used with one of 
the U. S. muskets of .69 caliber prior to 1820, but of 
course there is always the possibility that it might have 
been designed for the Charleville musket and could thus 
be as early as the Revolution. 

H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 


THE PRIVATE SOLDIER’S FERGUSON RIFLE 
The story of the breech-loading rifle patented by Major 
Patrick Ferguson and used by a small body of British 
troops under his immediate command during part of 
the Revolution is too well known to warrant repeating 
here. A few years ago, however, a unique specimen 
of the Ferguson rifle was found in Massachusetts by 
Mr. W. G. C. Kimball of the Kimball Arms Company, 
and it is worthy of the attention of all arms students. 
MCE&H is indebted to Mr. Herbert A. Sherlock of N. 


Canton, Ohio for the excellent drawing of the rifle on 
the opposite page. The gun itself is now in the collec- 
tion of Morristown National Historical Park. 


The Ferguson rifle here illustrated is unique in that 
it is strictly a military issue piece for use by a private 
soldier. Also it bears a government lock and the serial 
number 2. All other known Fergusons are either officers’ 
arms or sporting adaptations, and all were made by 
private contractors. This piece, therefore, is the only 
known surviving specimen of the rifle carried by the 
riflemen under Ferguson at such important battles as 
Brandywine, Stony Point and Little Egg Harbor. 


Another important factor in connection with this Fer- 
guson is its American association. It was in the posses- 
sion of a private individual who was not a collector when 
Mr. Kimball found it, and thete was no evidence that 
it had ever come from a big collection or passed through 
the hands of another dealer. On the contrary, available 
information indicated that it had been handed down 
in family ownership at least for a number of generations 
and probably ever since the Revolution. If this is 
true, it is the second known Ferguson used in the Ameri- 
can Revolution that is in existence today. The other 
specimen is the rifle given by Major Ferguson to his 
second in command, Captain De Peyster. This gun, 
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an excellent example of an officers’ model, is exhibited 
at the United States National Museum. 


With a few notable exceptions, the rifle illustrated 
is patterned after the contemporary “Brown Bess.” Aside 
from the breech mechanism, these exceptions include the 
method of fastening the barrel to the stock by keys 
instead of pins, the placement of the rear sling swivel 
on the side of the stock opposite the lock, the placement 
of the bayonet stud on the underside of the barrel (thus 
necessitating a special bayonet), and the adjustable rear 
sight which was also a part of Ferguson's patent. The 
significant marks on the piece include the “Tower,” 
“GR” and crown on the lock plate; the early Ketland 
proof of crossed scepters and crown but without initials 
on the barrel; and the serial number 2 on the barrel tang. 


Harold L. Peterson 


QUERIES: CIVIL WAR MEDICAL UNIFORMS 
The following queries were received by the Editors, 
who promptly decided to print them to see if any of 
our readers can supply definite answers. 

1. Did Union medical personnel with regiments wear 
the uniform of their units or the uniform of the Medical 
Department, such as was prescribed for surgeons and 
hospital stewards? 

2. Was the red cross arm band ever worn by medical 
personnel in the Civil War? 

3. Was there a distinctive uniform for officers or 
enlisted men of the medical service of the Confederate 
States Army? 

4. Did Union ambulance drivers wear a distinctive 


uniform and what was it? 
Dr. F. H. 


GAZETTE 


When this issue reaches you, the initial meeting of the 
charter members of the society being formed around 
MC&H should be a thing of the past, and the new 
society, a going concern. As we go to press, the date has 
been set for 13 January and the locale, the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York City. 


We have been in touch with all the charter members, 
and all have had the opportunity to comment on pur- 
pose, by-laws and name. As to the latter, over half of 
the answers showed a preference for the present title, 
“Military Collector & Historian” in one of several varia- 
tions. The next largest group preterred merely “Military 
Historians” or “Military History Society,” while a small 
number felt we should stress the collecting aspect and 
not the history. All this is most important, of course, 
because the name of the new society should honestly 
try to express its mission as the members see it. 


Another question, on which the opinions were about 
evenly divided, was whether to use the word “American” 
in the name. Probably the only real objection to its use 
is that it adds anocher word, and a short euphonius name 
is greatly to be desired. 


The opportunity for charter membership has been ex- 
tended to all subscribers to the textual portion of MCGH. 
In the future, however, a subscription will not be synony- 
mous with membership, and a formal election to the 
association will be necessary. 


The next issue of MC&H will carry full details of 
the meeting for the information of those members who 
were not able to attend. 


The first issue of the Bulletin of the Military Historical 
Society, newly formed in Great Britain as we noted in 
No. 2 of the current volume of MILITARY COL- 
LECTOR & HISTORIAN, reached us just too late to 
be mentioned in the last issue. It is a nicely gotten up 
little magazine, twelve pages, 512x9 inches in size, 
formally printed with several illustrations. It is largely 
devoted to society news, with a few pages on insignia. 
The second issue has been, we hear, held up by the 


current printers strike in London. 
* * o 


Lt. Col. Brooke Nihart, U. S. M. C., has sent us the 
following interesting mote about the Marine Corps 
Museum at Quantico, Virginia: 


Little known outside the Corps is the museum at 
Quantico, thirty-five miles south of Washington, D. C. 
Quantico is a logical site, being the nearest large 
Marine post to Washington and location of the Marine 
Corps Schools where the Corps’ amphibious tactics and 
techniques have been and continue to be developed, 
perfected and tested. Quantico may be reached by 
driving south on U. S. Highway 1 to Triangle, Vir- 
ginia, turning left at the traffic light and driving three 
miles to the post on the banks of the Potomac. The 
museum is located on the second deck of the post 
exchange building which is only one block inside the 
main gate. Visitors are welcome and guests passes 
may be obtained from the sentry at the main gate. 

The museum has many more items that it has 
display room for, and it consequently has some perma- 
nent exhibits while others are rotated. On display are 
reproductions of the Corps’ uniforms of all periods on 
life size figures. This is the display which was featured 
at the New York World's Fair ia 1940. Some actual 
uniforms of early years are also on display as are 
some of Mr. H. Charles McBarron’s illustrations. 

The battle standards of many World War I and II 
Marine divisions. wings, regiments, groups, and bat- 
talions and reproductions of all the national flags 
under which the Corps has fought form an impres- 


sive display in the center of the room. Other 
battle flags carried at such well known actions as 
the Mexican War, Cuba, Philippine Insurrection, 
Belleau Woods, Guam, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa are 
also displayed. 


A case is devoted to U. S. decorations and campaign 
medals while another shows Japanese decorations. 
One case contains mementos of Marine service in 
Shanghai with their British comrades in arms. The 
mementos take the form of the appropriate regimental 
crest in silver mounted on a plaque which is suitably 
inscribed with testimonials of friendship. Repre- 
sented are the East Lancashire Regiment, the Lan- 
cashire Fusiliers, the Lincolnshire Regiment, the Wilt- 
shire Regiment, the Green Howards, the Worcester- 
shire Regiment, the Inniskilling Regiment, Royal 
Scots Fusiliers, the East Surrey Regiment. the Loyal 
Regiment and Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 


Some of the most interesting exhibits from the 
arms collectors’ viewpoint are those featuring some 
beautiful examples of the swordmakers’ art. One 
of these is ‘““The O'Bannon,” “Presented,” as it is en- 
graved, “by the State of Virginia to Her Gallant Son 
Priestly N. O'Bannon.” O'Bannon was a lieutenant 
of the USMC and received the sword ‘tu recognition 
of his assault and conquest of the city of Derne, 
Tripoli, April 23, 1805. Another sword display in- 
cludes Samurai swords of Japanese generals sur- 
rendered to Marine forces in China. Also included 
are the surrender documents. 


A display of interest to the collector of insignia is 
that featuring the various shoulder patches of the 
2d Infantry Division (of which the 4th Marine 
Brigade was a part) in World War I. Each unit of 
the division had a patch of a different shape and color, 
all of which embodied the basic Indian head design, 
however. In World War II one patch was standard- 
ized throughout the division. I have visited the 
museum, or war room as they call it, of the 2d In- 
fantry Division at Fort Lewis, Washington and noted 
with interest that even the division itself didn’t have 
such a collection of its own insignia. 


Of course weapons and other souvenirs de guerre 
occupy a prominent place in the museum, there being 
many both of Marines and of their enemies. The 
later period of Marine history, unfortunately, is better 
represented than the early years. 
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We have recently received word that one of our origi- 
nal subscribers, Col. Arcadi Gluckman, has retired from 
the Army and become a dealer in American black 
powder martial arms. Col. Gluckman is a recognized 
authority in this field, and his emergence as a dealer will 
be welcomed by collectors. Weil-wishers can reach him 
at P. O., Box 644, Carmel, California. 


The Miniature Figure Collectors Society of Pennsylvania, 
we are informed by Mr. Michael Hitrovo, has changed 
its name to the “Miniature Figure Collectors Society of 
America.” Meetings and exhibits were held in Septem- 
ber and October and competitions for the best figure, 
group and diorama will be held around Christmas time. 
Hitrovo also calls our attention—as others have done— 
to the 35 dioramas depicting the history of the Jews 
from the beginning to the foundation of Israel, now at 
the Jewish Museum, 91st Street and Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. These were loaned by Mr. Otto E. Gottstein. 
They represent three years of work in England by Green- 
wood, who did the figures, and Denny Stokes, who con- 
structed the dioramas. All agree they are well worth 
seeing. 


A short time ago we were saddened by news of the 
death in November of Milo King, long-time curator of 
arms and ordnance and general manager of Fort Ticon- 
deroga. Milo was a good friend to all interested in 
arms and ordnance, and the entire weapons collecting 
fraternity will miss him. 


NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS 


In the short time since the last issue of M C G H 
went to press new books on firearms by two of our 
original subscribers have appeared on the market. Robert 
Abels, well-known collector and dealer in firearms, of 
860 Lexington Avenue, New York, has written a book 
entitled Early American Firearms. It has been published 
in the American Arts Library series and can be obtained 
from almost any book store for $1.00. The book is 
short, only 61 pages, and it is intended primarily for the 
beginner who wases to obtain some idea of the panorama 
of American arms. The title is a little misleading, in 
that the book covers American arms up through the late 
19th century. There are numerous excellent illustrations, 
including seven in color. 


Subscriber Ray Riling has prepared a most important 
book for all students of firearms and explosives. En- 
titled Guns and Shooting, A Selected Bibliography, this 


volume is the first bibliography ever published in 
America devoted exclusively to guns and shooting. Al- 
most 3,000 books, American and foreign, are listed, and 
there are many illustrations from famous works. Also 
included are a long list of pseudonyms, selections from 
official publications, English “Abridgement of Patents” 
secorded from 1588 to the present—on arms and ammu- 
nition, and an alphabetical index of authors. This sig- 
nificant volume may be purchased from the author, Arms 
‘ ollector Service, 6844 Gorsten Street, Philadelphia 19, 
‘4 other leading booksellers, price $15.00. 


Stephen V. Grancsay, curator of Arms and Armor, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, has edited and an- 
notated a set of drawings by C. Jacquinet, a famous 
French gunsmith of the mid-seventeenth century. These 
drawings were originally intended to be used in his shop 
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as guides in the ornamentation of fine firearms. Mr. 
Grancsay's introduction and notes create the historical 
setting for these masterpieces of design. The title given 
the volume is Master French Gunsmiths’ Designs. There 
are 16 pages of illustrations and 32 pages of text. Pub- 
lished in a limited edition, only 500 of which are 
available in North America, this deluxe volume sells 
for $15.00. 

* * * 
The New-York Historical Society has done collectors 
and students of the military impedimenta of the Revo- 
lution and War of 1812 a great service by collecting 
the articles by William Louis Calver and Reginald 
Pelham Bolton, which appeared from time to time in 
the Society's publications, and combining them into a 
single volume. Entitled History Written with Pick and 
Shovel, this valuable book contains an introduction by 
Richard J. Koke and a useful index by Roberta Leighton. 
Available from the Society, $3.50. 

For years Calver and Bolton sought out Revolutionary 
and 1812 sites in and around New York City and as far 
north as the St. Lawrence and Lake Champlain. Each 
site was Carefully excavated, the resultant finds identified, 
and a record of the operation written. The best pre- 
served and most closely identifiable objects were usually 
buttons and belt plates, and consequently the largest 
section of the book is devoted to these items. 


* * * 


At the request of the National Capital Sesquicenten- 
nial Commission, the Corcoran Gallery of Art has pub- 
lished a book, American Processional, 1492-1900, to 
accompany the exhibition of paintings described in the 
last number of M C & H. The text of the volume is 
by Elizabeth McCausland, and the numerous illustrations 
are selected from pictures in the exhibition. To students 
of American military history, the greatest value in this 
book will be the key to many important sources of pic- 
torial documentation, which it provides in its illustrations 


and the complete catalog of all the pictures hung in the 
exhibition. Copies of the book are available from the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., at $3.00 
plus 25c for handling. 

* * * 
The entire November 1950 issue of the Marine Corps 
Gazette is devoted to the history of the Corps and is 
well worth purchasing for the one dollar asked. Included 
are articles on “Personalities —- Men Who Differed,” 
“Marine Uniform: From 1775 to 1950,” “The Marine 
Band,” and “Marine Weapons: From Musket to M-1.” 
Write Marine Corps Association, Box 106, Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Va. Despite the fact that it repeats 
most of the old errors in uniforms and weapons, it is 
still a useful publication. 

* * - 
After the last issue of the MILITARY COLLECTOR & 
HISTORIAN had gone to press, we received a copy of 
Major R. M. Barnes’ A History of the Regiments & 
Uniforms of the British Army, London: Seeley Service 
& Co., Ltd., 1950, which we had briefly noted in this 
department. We now recommend this book to all 
readers. While not pretending to the authority, detail 
and completeness of the series in the making by Mr. Cecii 
C. P. Lawson, this is an extremely useful review of 
British military dress and related history from 1642 to 
the present. The publishers have not exaggerated the 
number of colored plates, and certainly the most re- 
markable feature of this book is that it sells for only 
30 shillings plus postage. Copies may be ordered 
through Forster Groom & Co., Ltd., 23 Craven Street, 
London, W.C.2.; or through Gale & Polden, Lrtd., 
Aldershot. 

For those who would like a wider spread of informa- 
tion on current books on British military history, we 
recommend their writing for Gale & Polden’s 1950 
catalog. All collectors will find something of interest 


therein. 
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